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LIBRARY STAFFING 
THE ‘“‘PAGE”’ SYSTEM 





By Epmunp J. Smitu, Chairman Library Committee, 
Dunedin City Corporation. 





IT IS DESIRABLE to maintain trained staffs; but how much 
trained staff is needed in the public library? In times such as 
these, when every person’s labour is likely to be required in 
some form of work of national importance, this question 
must be asked. 

In Dunedin we have experimented with what in America 
is called the “ page” system. All work which requires only 
a small amount of training is done by part-time or temporary 
assistants or “ pages’. Some of these are post-matriculation 
students still attending High School or students attending 
the University; others are persons waiting for openings at 
the Training College, Massage School, etc. In every case it 
is made clear that the work is temporary and not to be 
adopted as a permanent occupation. Payment is by the hour. 
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Now pe how much of library work is beyond the range 
of casual labour of this kind? Obviously the work in every 
library which will require skilled assistants can be listed very 
easily. In very small libraries it may all be done by one or 
two persons, but in larger libraries one or more persons may 
have to be assigned to each of the following sections of work 
of the library: Cataloguing, Reference enquiries, Lending 
enquiries, Children’s work, periodical service, order work, 
overdues and reservation, typing and clerical work, and bind- 
ing. This is the core of skilled work done by the essential 
trained personnel. 


The rest of the work requires training, too, but to a very 
much less degree. It is fairly simple to learn pocketing and 
slipping of books, simple mending, charging and discharg- 
ing, shelving and even assigning of accession numbers. Per- 
haps a week or a little more may be needed to explain this 
work, but not much more. 


From the “p= of view of the estimates, this plan has 
advantages. It means that the same amount of money can 
be spent on guaranteeing good salaries and reasonable incre- 
ments to the essential core of the staff whose work becomes 
more skilled year by year, while paying a fixed annual sum 
for the mechanical work of the library where skill is acquired 
within a few days and which is not likely to improve very 
much no matter how long the service. Consider, say, the 
appointment of five assistants at £78 per year to do routine 
work with annual increments each of £13. The salary item 
in the first year is £390 and in five years it will be £390 plus 
£325 in increments. This is an enormous automatic in- 
crease in staffing costs without ~ possible improvement in 
library service. It would surely be better to do this work 
on a temporary or part-time basis at a fixed sum of £390 
while using the amount spent on increments (in total it 
comes to £975) to build up the salaries of the skilled staff. 


Libraries are facing at the moment the competition of the 
better paid teaching profession. In teaching, the immediate 
prospect is usually Gaear than in a library, and the ultimate 

rospect is much better for two reasons: firstly because grad- 
ing will take a woman within a comparatively short time to 
£300 per year or more, and secondly because if she should 
leave and need to return to work later in life, an opening is 
fairly likely to be available. This is not probable in the case 
of work in a library; because librarianship is a comparatively 
small professional group. If our standard of staffiing is to be 
improved or even maintained in present conditions, it is 
desirable that we use whatever finance is available to make 
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sure that as many responsible positions as possible are well 
paid and that only responsible positions should be permanent 
positions. 

The most economical use which libraries can make of the 
labour resources of the country at the moment is to retain 
only those of their staffs who are really skilled and to leave 
the rest of the work to be undertaken by students who nor- 
mally would not be employed. The plan works most con- 
veniently when the library adopts a delayed discharge as at 
Dunedin where work can be accumulated for the periods of 
afternoon and evening when part-time labour is most 
readily available. 

It should be the aim of every library as far as possible to 
secure the services of men and women who hold university 
degrees and who have specialised in some branch of litera- 
ture, art, science, etc. 


LIBRARY STAFFING 
SOME QUESTIONS 





By Joun Barr, Chief Librarian, Auckland Public Library. 





COUNCILLOR SMITH’S ARTICLE on library staffing raises an in- 
teresting question which deserves, and I hope will receive, 
careful consideration. 

In case it may be thought that Councillor Smith’s idea is 
breaking new ground it may be worth mentioning that I can 
remember a similar question being raised over thirty years 
ago in England by (if my memory is not playing tricks) 
Frank Pacy of the Westminster Public Libraries. His argu- 
ment, like Cr. Smith’s, was that library work could be divided 
into two categories—professional and clerical. I do not re- 
member if he recommended part time service, but that, in 
any case, is a subsidiary question. As far as my knowledge 
es Pacy’s idea had no great support then or since in Eng- 
and. 

On the other hand, the practice is common in the United 
States, due largely to the great number of university students 
who require to earn — to pay for the very much higher 
cost of working through college compared with New Zealand. 
The practice, too, as far as my information goes, is limited 
to university libraries and the larger public libraries. 

The working out of the experiment in Dunedin will be 
watched with interest. As Cr. Smith states, the plan is easiest 
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applied to a system of delayed discharge—where the staff en- 
aged does not come into direct contact with the public. It 
is also, as Cr. Smith clearly shows, saving in salary costs. 

Some of the questions which library authorities and 
librarians will be interested in having answered are: 

(1) In emergencies such as sickness in the senior staff 
(which is not at all uncommon in most libraries) how will 
absences be filled? 

(2) Will not the field of recruitment within the staff for 
higher posts be curtailed? 

(3) Will not the inevitable constantly changing personnel 
of the part time staff result in too many mistakes, for 
example, the misplacing of book cards? 

(4) Has not general experience shown that training from 
the bottom through the various grades of the staff results in 
greater efficiency? 

(5) Is there not the danger of the scheme engendering an 
unsocial spirit between the professionals and the clericals? 


Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties the scheme may 
encounter is the monotony that the part time staff may find 
in the work. A repetitive task, such as slipping, can be very 
monotonous, and to a tired student who has had a hard day, 
it may become intolerable, resulting in constant changes in 
the personnel. In some libraries I visited in the United 
States, this fact was recognised and shifts from slipping to 
inquiries were arranged to alleviate the boredom. Work of 
an impersonal nature has a deadening effect on the indivi- 
dual. 


I am thinking of the plan more as a permanency rather 
than as an emergency measure. Since the outbreak of war 
we have found it very difficult to fill staff vacancies. For tens 
of applications in pre-war days, we find it difficult to get one 
or two now. For the last two vacancies we could only get 
one applicant for each. Cr. Smith’s scheme may solve the 
problem; that is why it will be interesting to see how the 
experiment goes. 

Nearly all libraries have, at one time or another, had to 
engage temporary assistants. A Branch which has been run 
with one assistant for some time increases its work so that 
the librarian finds it too much. The increase may not be 
sufficient to justify the appointment of a full time assistant 
and a part timer is — But my experience is that 
nobody is happy until the time arrives for the employment 
of a full time assistant. Will Dunedin's experience be dif- 
ferent? If it is we shall all be interested. 


The satisfactory staffing of libraries in New Zealand may 
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be solved in a different way than suggested by Cr. Smith. 
Unless we can find greater funds for library maintenance 
than we have at present it may be difficult to offer salaries 
that would attract men and women who hold degrees or 
who have become specialists in some branch of literature, 
art or science. What we may obtain, however, through our 
own professional educational scheme is a personnel qualified 
by practical training and personal study to meet the general 
library needs of the community. One means of assisting to 
this end would be by appointing to junior permanent posi- 
tions young people who have matriculated or hold a school 
certificate, and then getting them to undertake the New 
Zealand Library Association examinations. Promotions from 
junior positions would be contingent upon success in the 
examinations. If assistants were content to merely hold on 
to their jobs without professional study then they could re- 
main in junior positions. 

[Correspondence on these two articles is earnestly invited from 
members of authorities, librarians, and assistants.—Ed.] 


WAR LIBRARY SERVICE 








By its Director, G. T. ALLEY. 





AT WHAT POINTS should library service to troops begin and 
cease? Should the newly mobilised New Zealand territorials, 
keen to acquire skills such as rifle aiming, trigger pressing 
and hundreds of other skills, be plied aeniiaedie with 
books “ recreational and informational”? Should forward 
troops be equipped with boxes of books? These questions 
are asked now because in recent discussions about war librar 
service they and their implications have been largely ienaned. 

Putting it baldly and risking over simplification, the army 
exists to train troops to fight. There are individuals, associa- 
tions and groups whose well meaning but mis-directed 
‘ patriotic ’ efforts might be held to result in lowering instead 
of raising the fighting spirit of the modern soldier, because 
they aim to re-instate what the army quite deliberately wishes 
to eliminate—temporarily—from his mind. Individuals who 
dislike army life have often publicized their experiences (ad 
lib.) contrasting the two types of life, civilian and soldier. 
It will help us if we admit and continue to realise that there 
must still be the two types and that they tend to be mutually 
exclusive. 

Where a state-of-siege or at least a waiting-sitting-down 
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type of war has apparently come about, there will inevitably 
be an attempt at a merging of the civilian and soldier states 
of mind, aided and abetted by public talk of rehabilitation, 
education and the like. The painful task of the army and of 
those who decide strategy is then to give way as little as 
possible as painlessly as possible, while training and main- 
taining the forces as soldiers. For the above reasons it can be 
held that the librarian should be patient enough to let de- 
mand precede supply, reversing or changing the peace-time 
formula. Both the Rev. H. O. Bowman and Mr Dunning- 
ham made essentially this age in that they both agree that 
some form of recognition by the army is essential before any 
library service is planned or given. 


On the local scale attempted in Otago, both recognition 
and administration seem to have been accomplished 
smoothly and painlessly, but to get such recognition of the 
need for replanning the war library service on a national 
scale would be much more difficult. 


If a scheme for Army Education were launched and be- 
came a normal part of army life, a systematised library ser- 
vice would doubtless be an integral part of it. Until such 
a scheme is launched it will be for local librarians to con- 
tinue to accept responsibility for, and to cope with their 
local situation. 


A word about interloan. One of the encouraging things 
in the war library service in the bigger camps has been the 
number of requests, through camp librarians, received and 
satisfied by Country Library Service headquarters in Wel- 
lington. Unfortunately the right to interloan facilities is still 
restricted to men in those camps with a full time librarian. 
Few requests have been received from individuals in other 
camps, but it is obvious that the lack of encouragement to do 
so has stopped at least some genuine enquirers from a, 
ing. A re-planned War Library Service, with army official 
blessing, would be able to oy ae possibly to insist, that a 
man be held responsible for losses of valuable books. At 
ss lacking such guarantee—or any guarantee—the inter- 
oan privileges must be withheld from non-librarian camps, 
unless libraries extending interloan privileges to camps are 
willing to accept a fairly high risk of loss. The idea that 
wherever there are books for troops proper library accommo- 
dation and staffiing must be provided is open to question. It 
occurs to me that there is some sort of analogy between the 

roblems of supply to modern armies and the military 
ibrary problem. One modern writer is convinced that 
mechanised supply and replenishment in the field is a costly 
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and a night-marish failure, and a return must be made to 
‘ bring your own’ type of supply. The rifleman carrying 60 
rounds of ball ammunition is not so dangerous at short range 
as the man operating a machine gun, but he tends to stay 
dangerous longer because of the terrific suppl problem of 
highly mechanized weapons. Similarly a soldier with a 
couple of Penguins in his haversack and able to exchange 
with his mates is not ill-provided for by many standards. 


LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION 





By E. J. CarnELL, Liaison Officer. 





IN ONE OF His weekly broadcasts a few months ago, J. B. 
Priestley was talking about the industries and services which 
a modern community has to maintain in war time as in 

ace time, and the necessity of retaining labour for these 
industries and services. Several examples, such as food and 
public health, were given, and then came this one, (the 
quotation is from memory): “ People must be kept well- 
informed and so we must have teachers, journalists, and— 
(at least one listener's breath was held expectantly, but no) 
—and radio men.” 

There it is. Libraries are not among the first three things 
which an enlightened man with a wide knowledge of the 
social set-up chinks of in connection with keeping people 
well-informed. 

Three obstacles have to be overcome. The first is the 
firmly-entrenched idea that books and libraries, insofar as 
they serve any serious purpose at all, are the province of the 
university professor, the antiquarian, and the student of 
literature, philosophy or history, rather than the manufac- 
turer, the technician, the business executive, or the adminis- 
trator of public services. The second handicap is the limi- 
tation of relevant book resources. The third is the existence 
of dreadful people calling themselves librarians who are 
capable of saying to a serious enquirer ‘ We've nothing on 
that,” and watching the enquirer go away unsatisfied and 
never having a nightmare about it afterwards. 

The overcoming of the first obstacle depends —— our 
success in grappling with the second and third. If people 
are to have faith in the informational function of New Zea- 
land libraries we must be able to deliver an informational 
service anywhere in New Zealand, and we must have 
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throughout the Dominion a corps of librarians able and 
— to act as intermediaries between the person who needs 
information and the printed material which gives it, wher- 
ever that material is located. 

For various reasons we are better situated than Great 
Britain or most of the States in America for that co-ordina- 
tion of resources and effort which is essential for serious 
library work. The initial step was taken several years ago 
when interloan was launched. Since then we have had the 
beginning of the union catalogue and book resources pro- 
jects, and just recently another step of more significance than 
may appear at first sight. 


At its last meeting Council passed a resolution “ That the 
Director of the Country Library Service be asked to make 
material available directly to enquirers in cases in which the 
Director is satisfied that the enquirer is unable to obtain 
material from or through his local library.” Council also 
recommended that the Country Library Service should act 
as a general bibliographical clearing house for enquiries. 

In response to these requests the Director of the Country 
Library Service has agreed to make the “ request’ service 
which is a feature of the Country Library Service available, 
for strictly informational purposes, to any library in New 
Zealand and, in the event of the local library refusing to 
act as intermediary, to give a direct service to any serious 
enquirer. 

This closes a big gap in the interloan service. Hitherto 
if an enquirer lived in the area of a library which did not 
participate in either the interloan service or the Country 
Library Service, or which would not borrow books for some- 
one who was not a subscriber, or which had not a librarian 
seriously interested in his or her work, that enquirer was in 
effect cut off from the book resources of New Zealand. Now 
it will be possible for the individual concerned to write 
direct to the headquarters of the Country Library Service. 

It is hoped, however, and it is probable, that it will 
scarcely ever be necessary to resort to direct service if a local 
library exists. It is difficult to believe that any librarian will 
refuse to take action when all that is necessary is to fill up 
and forward one of the request slips which can be obtained 
upon application to the Director, Country Library Service, 
Private Bag, Wellington, C.1. Libraries have everything to 
gain in prestige and good relations with the public by acting 
as centres of information, and nothing to lose. 

If a committee is very alarmed at the idea of being respon- 
sible for the return of a book borrowed from another library 
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on behalf of a reader who is not a subscriber, a small deposit 
can be asked, but to make the payment of a subscription a 
condition of the loan is bad policy which can only lead to 
the library concerned being left out of the picture sheaeten. 

So far as the main libraries are concerned this extension of 
the activities of the Country Library Service should not 
modify the functioning of the interloan service along the 
lines set out in the June issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 
The use of the Country Library Service as a clearing house 
for enquiries which have not been satisfied through the 
ordinary interloan channels will be helpful, however, to all 
libraries, for there is reason to believe that the Service's 
reference department will not infrequently be able to locate 
material not available through ordinary interloan channels. 
Also, steps are being taken to build up connections overseas 
which will produce information not available in New Zea- 
land. 

Even if no positive result follows from forwarding to a 
clearing house all unsatisfied requests the gathering together 
in one central place of notes of books wanted and not traced 
in New Zealand, or enquiries made and not 100% satisfied, 
will be a useful job of work. We shall publish shortly an 
article by Gwyneth Bell, the reference assistant of the 
Country Library Service, on initial impressions. Also we 
hope to publish from time to time in this bulletin notes on 
odenanee enquiries, satisfied and unsatisfied, made in New 
Zealand libraries. All reference librarians, whether of uni- 
versity, public or special libraries, are invited to forward to 
the Editor a note—a ap card will do—of any questions asked 
of them which may be of general interest, the sources which 
were tried, and the results, if any, obtained. 


INTERLOAN 


PROMPTITUDE AND CARE: 


If the interloan scheme is to continue to work smoothly, 
libraries which lend must have confidence that libraries 
which borrow will take good care of the items borrowed and 
will return them promptly. The whole scheme depends upon 
good will, and the good will of the most liberal minded and 
co-operative of librarians will curdle if he finds that the 
loans he makes to other libraries are treated with a casual- 
ness he would not tolerate in his own library. Slackness in 
returning books ae eg is an infectious disease. Most 
libraries are careful with interloan borrowing, but one or 
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two have been remiss lately. For the sake of their own repu- 
tation and for the continued success of the interloan system, 
they are urged to mend their ways. Readers for whom a 
book is borrowed from another library should be informed 
of the circumstances and the need for being even more care- 
ful with this particular book than with books borrowed from 
their library’s own stock. If an extension of the period of 
loan is required, a request for the renewal of the book 
should be made before it is due back and not after an over- 
due card has been sent out. 


CHECK BEFORE YOU ASK: 


Wherever possible the author, title and date of every re- 

uest should be traced in some bibliographical source before 
the request is sent out. Do not waste the time of other 
librarians by asking for books which do not exist or which 
are identified only by a vague title or which are in 38 
volumes, or for any other reason are obviously outside the 
scope of the interloan scheme. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


AS A RESULT of postal ballots taken recently, Council has 


reached decisions on a number of matters, at least some of 
which will affect nearly all members:— 

Children’s Librarian’s Certificates. The provision whereby 
suitable candidates who have not nel the Elementary 
Examination of the Library Association (London) or any 
sections of the N.Z.L.A. General Certificate will be con- 
sidered for admission to the course of training for the Child- 
ren’s Librarian’s Certificate, is extended until 31st December, 
1943. It will be remembered that such candidates must give 
an undertaking to take at some subsequent date either the 
Elementary Examination or such sections of the course for 
the General Certificate of the N.Z.L.A. as may be deemed 
equivalent. A further announcement regarding conditions 
governing the admission of candidates after 31st December, 
1943, will be made not later than 3lst October, 1943. 

The Training Committee will be considering shortly the 
admission of the third batch of students to Part II of the 
course, and assistants who are considering taking up child- 
ren’s work are advised to communicate with the Secretary 
about this. 

Teachers and Children’s Books. Teachers and other per- 
sons concerned with the education of children may borrow 
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the notes for Part II of the Children’s Librarian’s Certificate 
course upon payment of 5/- rental fee; 5/- deposit, and an 
undertaking to return the notes in an undamaged condition 
at the end of the period of loan. Those interested are asked 
to write to the Secretary, N.Z.L.A. 

Certain institutional members of the Association, such as 
Training Colleges, may buy the notes for Part II of the 
course upon payment of 15/- for one copy and 25/- for two 
copies. Copying or selling the notes, whether by institu- 
tions or individuals, is forbidden except by special arrange- 
ment with the author, Dorothy Neal, and the Association. 

General Course. By the time this month’s bulletin is 
issued, it is hoped that students will have received the notes 
for the first section. The following tutors have been a 
pointed:—John Barr (Auckland); A. M. Blackett (Wan- 
pan): C. W. Collins (Christchurch); A. G. W. Dunning- 

am (Dunedin); John Harris (Dunedin); A. K. Elliot 
(Timaru). 

NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. Volume 12 of the bulletin will 
be published monthly as usual, each issue consisting nor- 
walle of 16 pages; but the editor may at her discretion pub- 
lish not more than four 24-page issues during the year. It 
is hoped that the cover will be retained throughout the 
volume. Advertisements, if any offer, at a reasonable rate, 
from suitable commercial firms, are to be accepted and 
printed on the inside of the back cover. 


Index to N.Z. Periodicals, 1941. The first annual index 
to New Zealand periodicals, edited by Ngarita Gordon, Otago 
University Library, has just been published. It was preceded 
by an index to the 1940 issues of twelve New Zealand 
periodicals, compiled by a committee of the Otago branch of 
the New Zealand Library Association, with the idea of pre- 

aring the way for a regular indexing service. This 1940 
index was presented to Conference in February 1941; and 
it was decided that an index to New Zealand periodicals 
should be prepared, and issued at quarterly intervals, the 
last number in each year to be cumulative. The first two 
issues for 1941 were produced under the editorship of A. G. 
Bagnall, Turnbull Library, Wellington, who then, on his 
appointment to the Navy Department, found it necessary to 
resign, and Ngarita Gordon was elected in his place. Owing 
to the delay which the change of editorship involved, it was 
decided to omit the July-September issue, and to concentrate 
on the annual index. The two quarterly issues for 1941 were 
revised, and the scope of the index somewhat extended; 
although, owing to the inevitable difficulties and delays in- 
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volved in the production of an index at the present time, it 
has been necessary to omit titles which normally would be 
included. It is intended, however, in subsequent issues, fur- 
ther to increase the number of journals indexed. Copies of 
the 1941 index may be obtained from the Secretary at 5/- 
each. The price to American subscribers will be one dollar, 
and to subscribers in Great Britain 5/- sterling. 


The January-March 1942 index will be ready shortly, and 
orders should be sent to the Secretary as soon as possible. 


Library of Congress Catalogue. The possibility of acquir- 
ing a depository set of the Library of Congress Catalogue for 
New Zealand has been discussed several times, especially re- 
cently in connection with the plans for the compilation of 
the union catalogue, and the Book Resources Committee has 
been making tentative enquiries regarding the cost of with- 
drawing and transporting a set. The main obstacle, of 
course, was the immense initial task of sorting the cards. 
Equipment, housing and maintenance would te no light 
matters either. That the catalogue would be an asset of 
inestimable worth, nobody questioned, but some doubts have 
been voiced as to whether we are in a position to sort and 
maintain a depository set. Great was the excitement, there- 
fore, when the Wilson Bulletin for June 1942 appeared, con- 
taining a letter from a committee representing the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, to the effect that, if 300 subscrip- 
tions are obtained a printed Library of Congress catalogue 
will be sold at $750 a set; if 525 subscriptions are obtained, 
the price will be $600 per set. The cards are to be reproduced 
in their entirety by photo offset process—18 cards to a page 
in three columns of 6 cards each. There will be approxi- 
mately 160 volumes of 640 pases measuring 11 by 8} inches. 
The a and binding will meet specifications for an edi- 
tion to be used over a twenty-five year period. The volumes 
will probably be published over a period of three or four 
years. If this project materialises, most of the difficulties 
connected with a depository set disappear. Council by postal 
ballot has approved the immediate despatch of an order for 
the catalogue in book form. The necessary portion of the 
last instalment of our Carnegie grant will be reserved for 
this purpose. All we can do now is to hope that 299 other 
bodies will be as keen as we are on getting the Library of 
Congress catalogue reproduced in book form. 

Subscriptions. Members who have not already paid their 
1941 subscriptions are urged to do so as soon as possible. In 
view of the shortage of paper, members cannot be sent several 
accounts each year, and it is hoped that those whose sub- 
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scriptions are now overdue will take notice of this announce- 
ment and send their fees to the Secretary without delay. 


D.G.B. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S LIBRARY 


Periodicals received on exchange: 

A.L.A. BULLETIN. American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 

BOOK TROLLEY. International guild of hospital librarians, London. 

BRITISH SOCIETY FOR INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
PROCEEDINGS. The Society, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

BUSINESS INFORMATION SOURCES: BULLETIN OF THE 
BUSINESS INFORMATION BUREAU. Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

CANTERBURY PUBLIC LIBRARY JOURNAL. Canterbury Public 
Library, Christchurch. 

CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CHRISTCHURCH. 
—— eee RECORD. Canterbury University College, Christ- 
church. 

GAYLORD’S TRIANGLE. Gaylord Bros. Inc., Syracuse. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. LIBRARY NOTES. Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. Birmingham. 

LIBRARIAN. A. J. Philip, Lodgewood, Gravesend, England. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT. Association of Assistant Librarians, London. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD. Library Association, London. 

LIBRARY OCCURRENT. Indiana State Library, Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, U.S.A. 

LIBRARY WORLD. Grafton & Co., London 

LONDON. KENSINGTON SCIENCE LIBRARY. SCIENCE 
LIBRARY BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

LONDON. KENSINGTON SCIENCE LIBRARY. WEEKLY LIST 
OF ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

ONTARIO LIBRARY REVIEW & CANADIAN PERIODICAL 
INDEX. Ontario Department of Education, Toronto. 

S.T.A. The official organ of the N.Z. Secondary Schools’ Association 
and the N.Z. Technical School Teachers’ Association. Wellington. 
SCHOOL LIBRARY REVIEW. Official organ of the School Libraries 

Section of the Library Association, London. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES. South African Library Association, 
Johannesburg. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES. Special Libraries Association. New York. 

WILSON BULLETIN. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 

Pamph material received recently 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. Committee on 
Latin American studies. Handbook of Latin American studies: 
1939. No. 5. A selective guide to the material published in 1939 
on anthropology, archives, art, economics, education, folklore, geo- 
graphy, government, history, international relations, law, language 
and literature, libraries, music and philosophy. Ed. by Lewis Hanke 
and Miron Burgin. Harvard university press, Cambridge, U.S.A. 
1940. 

HEYL, Lawrence. Current national bibliographies: a list of sources 
of information concerning current books of all countries. Rev. ed. 
American library association, Chicago. 1942. 
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— ASSOCIATION. County libraries section. Readers’ guide 
books on . [35 different subjects, e.g. Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Sena and Home]. 1937-1939. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Colombian government publications. 
J. B. Childs. U.S. Government printing office, Washington. 1941. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Tribute to A. Edward Newton. Christ- 

mas 1940. Library of Congress, Washington. 1940. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Division of Aeronautics. Elementary 
aeronautical books. Library of Congress, Washington. 1941. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Division of aeronautics. Subject head- 
ings for the aeronautical index, by N. H. Randers-Pehrson and 
A. G. Renstrom; issued in co-operation with the Institute of the 
aeronautical sciences, Work projects administration, New York. 


1940. 

SOCIETAD CIENTIFICA ARGENTINA. Comite Argentino de 
bibliotecarios do instituciones cientificas y tecnicas. Catalogo de 
publicaciones periodicas cientificas y tecnicas recibidas en las biblio- 
tecas de las instituciones adheridas al comite. Buenos Aires. 1942. 


The periodicals, books and pamphlets in the Association’s 
Library, are intended for the use of members. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


Miss Fleming’s “ Notes on practice” in the June number of NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES is a very welcome one, both for the suggestions it 
makes and the problems its raises. As the Turnbull Library uses a 
unit card, it is naturally one of these cards for each book that is sent 
to the Bureau, and though the setting-out does not agree exactly with 
Miss Fleming’s suggestions—especially as our cards have some little 
idiosyncrasies of their own inherited from the catalogue made by Mr 
Turnbull, who used a collector’s type of card—I do not suppose there 
is any difficulty in fitting them into the union catalogue. Here are 
some comments on the points on which she invites the views of other 
cataloguers. 

1. Use of full stop in heading for universities, ete. Our practice 
for some time has been to use the full stop in cases where the title 
of the university was “ University of ——,” and dispense with it in 
the cases, not nearly so frequent, where the official title appears to 
run straight on, e.g. Princeton university, Auckland university college. 
Curiously enough, I can find no definite authority for this practice, 
though it seems a reasonable one, except that it conflicts with the 
general practice of putting a period after the name of a place when 
other institutions, such as libraries, are in question. Why the Cata- 
loguing rules print “ Chicago University” without the point is a 
mystery, unless it is a mis-print. I thought at one time that this 
institution came under the category of names that run straight on, 
till I discovered that it was “ University of Chicago.” Harriet W. 
Pierson, in her Guide to the cataloguing of serial publications, advises 
using the point, and gives the same examples for Chicago as does the 
Cataloguing rules, only with the point. (And yet she makes a refer- 
ence to St. Louis university!) It seems that it would be simplest to 
use the point after the name of a place always, unless it is followed 
by some sort of adjectival qualification, as in Auckland university col- 
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lege or New York (City) Metropolitan museum of art. 

2. Inverted or direct form for Government departments. I am de- 
cidedly in favour of the inverted form. If you are filing or looking 
for a card there is no stopping to think whether you should look 
under Department of lands and survey or Lands and survey depart- 
ment. You know that Lands and survey comes after Lands and deeds 
and both after Labour and you go straight ahead. There should be 
an exception—there always are exceptions to everything!—in the case 
of departments or offices whose names are well-known in their direct 
form and are often abbreviated to initials, e.g. Great Britain, Ministry 
of Information. 

3. Omission of the article at the beginning of a title. I am not 
in favour of this, as it really means that the title is not given in its 
correct form. If there is likely to be a difficulty in filing, the article 
can be bracketed. This is always advisable with articles in a foreign 
language. 

4. Punctuation of title. With the short entry required for the 
union catalogue, there should not be very much difficulty about punc- 
tuating the titles. Punctuation actually given should be followed, 
but where it has to be supplied a few good rules are: A colon between 
the title and sub-title, if any; comma before the “ by So-and-so” if 
the author’s name is included in the title; full stop after author’s 
name, and a capital for “ Edited by” or “ Illustrated by.” 


ALICE WOODHOUSE, 
Reference librarian, 
Alexander Turnbull Library. 


APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


BEGG, MARGOT (nee MacLean), B.A., who recently married Lieu- 
tenant N. C. Begg, N.Z. Army Medical Corps, has resigned from the 
staff of the Otago University Library. 


BISSETT, EDITH, B.a., has been appointed Junior Assistant, Otago 
University Library. 

BROWN, G., has been appointed Junior Assistant, Canterbury Public 
Library, Christchurch. Miss Brown matriculated in 1941. 

CALLAWAY, LESLIE, has resigned from her position as Librarian, 
Hawera Public Library. 
FOOTE, SADIE M., M.a., has resigned from the staff of Otago Uni- 
versity Library and is joining the Dunedin Public Library staff. 
LATTER, W. M., formerly of the Auckland Public Library staff, has 
been appointed to a post on the staff of the Country Library Service. 

McKENZIE, LINDA N., M.a., Cataloguer, Otago University Library, 
has been appointed Assistant Librarian, Canterbury University 
College, and will take up her duties at the beginning of September. 

MARSHALL, PAMELA A. M., M.a., A.L.A., Assistant, Canterbury 
University College Library, has been appointed Second Assistant of 
Auckland University College Library and will commence duties on 
1st October, 1942. 

MILLER, MARGARET, formerly on the staff of the Dunedin 
Athenaeum, has been appointed Junior Assistant, University of 
Otago Library. 


MONRO, JOYCE, B.a., a.L.a., First Assistant, Auckland University 
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College Library, has taken up a post on the staff of the Country 
Library Service. 


PINWILL, C. IL. has been appointed Chief Assistant, Canterbury 
Public Library, Christchurch. Miss Pinwill has been on the library 
staff for a period of almost six years. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


CENSORSHIP OF TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. The Secretary 
is informed that owing to censorship regulations certain American 
technical publications will not be sent overseas. The Association will 
endeavour to arrange for the storing within America for New Zealand 
libraries of all issues of such periodicals which cannot be sent here at 
present. Libraries which have received notices from the publishers or 
agents concerned of their inability to despatch periodicals from 
America are asked to inform the Secretary at once and to state 
whether, if storage can be arranged, they are willing to continue their 
subscription. 


Books and Boredom in Hospitals. Speaking at an Otago Branch 
meeting on Hospital Libraries, Miss J. A. Tomlinson, Matron of the 
Dunedin Hospital, said she thought it a pity to see young girls in 
hospitals for long periods, sometimes of a year or more, without 
adopting some kind of craft work to occupy time. Hours and months 
can be spent in reading true love stories, and the lightest of reading. 
For patients who are physically well, apart from some fracture or 
similar complaint, it is necessary to find activity which will prevent 
boredom, because boredom makes towards a destructive and disgrun- 
tled state of mind, and a ward under these circumstances becomes 
hard to manage. A man who will start a discussion in a ward is 
doing a service to the mental health of the ward. The branch dis- 
cussed the possibility of a W.E.A. service to hospitals or something 
similar.to the educational sessions run by the Education Dept. Books 
are needed to tie up with the work of occupational therapy—books 
on leather work and toy-making, but books which will prompt dis- 
cussion are also of value. During the meeting it was suggested that 
existing W.E.A. courses might be used for hospital discussion or that 
the W.E.A. should attempt a session on the air which could be used 
by hospital patients. It was then pointed out that the position of 
men in camps is not very different from that of patients in a hospital. 
It is important that persons who are isolated from normal society 
should be given something to discuss, facts and theories which will 
at the same time create an interest in reading around the subject 
under discussion. Only activity of some kind such as this prevents 
boredom in the evenings, and boredom is a destructive force and bad 
for morale. 


N. H. Buchanan. Neil Buchanan of the Country Library Service 
staff has been granted the temporary rank of S.M. W.O. II., whilst he 
holds his present appointment as Librarian of one of the National 
Patriotic Fund Board Libraries. 





